Elizabeth Reed, Editor 


Every 
no-accident day 


is a day of 
Chanksgiving 


—* IN THE good old days, Papa 
used to go out into the woods 

and hunt a wild turkey for Thanks- 
@e“.( dinner. Now—it may not be 
turkey he’ll be hunting, but Novem- 

ber opens the hunting season. Let’s 
give thanks when Papa arrives home 
safely from his hunting trip, when he 

has remembered to handle his gun at 
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all times as if it were loaded, when 
he has cleaned it with the same care 
that he would want others to use if 
they were cleaning or handling a gun 
while he was around. 

Let’s give thanks when Mama is 
preparing meals and remembers to 
turn the pot handles in from the edge 
of the stove, when she wipes up spilled 
grease, peelings, water, anything that 
might make the floor slippery, when 
she keeps knives out of the reach of 
youngsters. 

Let’s give thanks when our friends 
and neighbors clear the ice and snow 
off their walks immediately after a 
storm, and do this ourselves, too. 

Our thanks are due, too, when 
those first fall winds blast forth and 
we have a fire in the fire place. The 
screen is in place, the fire burns 
cheerily, and later, when we’re ready 
for bed, we’ve checked to be sure the 


embers are out. 


These lives of ours are precious, 
intended to be spent well. The life 
we save may be our own, but it’s a 
life that can be devoted to the good 
things of this world if we keep it 
accident-free. 

Yes—every no-accident day is a day 
of Thanksgiving. 

—Safety Sam 





Low Voltage Hazards 


By Herbert Heinrich 





Manager, System Operation Department 
The Hawaiian Electric Company, Ltd. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


T Is NOT generally appreciated that contact 

with so-called “low voltage” circuits, be- 
low 750 volts, can produce fatal electric 
shock. Persons repeatedly receiving acci- 
dental shocks that are not fatal draw the 
false conclusion that since they have been 
shocked without being killed, no one else 
could receive a shock that could prove fatal. 
Their mistake is that voltage itself is not 
the measure of electric dosage through the 
body which determines severity of shock. 


Three factors determine the severity: 
1. Actual quantity of current flowing 
through the body. 


2. Path of current through the body. 


3. Duration of current flow through the 
body. 

These factors are highly variable even 
where voltage itself is constant. 

Where the body is well grounded through 
water or dampness, body resistance is low- 
ered and danger of a serious shock current 
is great. For example, it has been deter- 
mined that a man cannot tolerate the pain 
resulting from holding on to more than 11 
volts, and contact with a circuit of 20 volts, 
or greater, will kill. Small amounts of cur- 
rent, measured in milliamperes, can cause 
death if the current path includes the chest. 

Fibrillation causing instantaneous electro- 
cution is the serious result of low currents 
from low voltage contacts. Fibrillation is 
unsynchronized fluttering of the heart, re- 
sulting in cessation of blood circulation. 
This is serious because body tissue cells re- 
quire oxygen for life. If the supply of oxy- 
gen to the brain is cut off for more than a 
few minutes, serious permanent injury can 
result. Doctors find it difficult to stop fibril- 
lations and start the heart beating normally. 

Comparatively large currents caused by 
higher voltages will result in a violent con- 
traction of the chest and heart muscles 





This is an abstract of an article in National Safety 
News. For further information see the October, 1953, 
issue of the News. 
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which will effect a vise-like grip on these 
muscles and fibrillation is prevented. It is 
possible for the muscles to relax upon re- 
moval of the current and artificial respira- 
tion will serve to a good purpose. This expla- 
nation shows why more high-voltage shock 
cases have been resuscitated as compared 
with low-voltage victims. 

All shock victims should have artificial 
respiration applied immediately and con- 
tinued until the victim recovers or rigor 
mortis sets in. 

The problem of prevention of low voltage 
electric shock is, in principle, a simple one. 
It means basically. 

1. Keeping clear of contact, in any way, 
with a grounded surface when handling 
electrical appliances or connections. 


2. Ground any external metal parts of 


portable tools or stationary electrical equip 
ment. 


In almost all cases of fatal or serious elec- 
tric shock, there has been such a contact 
when hands were wet. Therefore, education 
along these lines will help: 


1. Do not handle ungrounded electrical 
appliances in bathrooms or near water 
faucets at sinks in laundries, ete., when 
hands are wet. 

2. Do not use ungrounded electric drill 
or other portable tools in wet cellars, ga- 
rages, shops, ete. 

3. Do not attempt adjustments or repairs 
without de-energizing the circuit. 

People should be taught to dispense with 
frayed appliance cords, faulty caps, plugs 
and fixtures. Any evidence of faults such 
as arcs, sparks, or shocks should be ample 
reason for removing such appliances or 
tools from service until causes can be de- 
tected and removed by competent persomael. 
Frequent checks on wiring and protective 
devices should be made to prevent fires and 
shocks. Proper fuses or other protective de- 
vices should be applied and, of course, short 
circuiting of a fuse by means of a penny 
must be outlawed. 
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Look to the Future 


By Thomas Fansler 
Director 
Home Safety Division 
National Safety Council 


HE HOME SAFETY merit awards for the 

year 1952-1953 have been awarded. Now 
we are looking forward to the 1953-54 sea- 
son. With the thought that you might wish 
to consider entering your program for an 
award next year, when you plan your pro- 
gram for this year, we are summing up be- 
low the general standards the Home Safety 
Conference has set up for these awards. 

The Committee judging the entries is not 
looking for uniformity of program, but 
rather is looking for certain areas of ac- 
tivity which the Conference feels are neces- 
sary to the ultimate success of a program. 


The award application form has been 
made up with these areas in mind, and we 
invite you to send in for a sample form to 
use as a guide this year. This form is in- 
tended as a means for helping you to evalu- 
ate your own program. 


& Thus, the form is divided into three sec- 
tions, 1) covering the way in which you 


organize your groups and how you plan 
your program, 2) covering the actual proj- 
ects you undertake and your general home 
safety publicity and promotion, and 3) how 
you learn what your local problem is and 
the effectiveness of your program. 

The committee looks for as wide a rep- 
resentation as possible on your community 
home safety committee with as great a divi- 
sion of responsibility as you can make and 
still have a successfully coordinated pro- 
gram. The committee also takes into con- 
sideration the type of organization reporting 
and does not expect, necessarily, a wide 
community representation from an_ organi- 
zation such as a women’s club or PTA but 
does expect it from a health department or 
a safety council. In off-the-job programs of 
industry, the committee looks for division 
of responsibility within the plant’s own 
safety committee. Long range planning and 
continuity of program from year to year 
are other points that the committee con- 
siders favorably. 

In considering the projects themselves, the 
committee asks, “Is it a program which con- 
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tinues throughout the year? Do you have 
one bang up program on home safety in a 
year and let it go at that or do you spread 
your educational efforts out over the course 
of the year?” 

They also ask, “Did you cover all the 
types of accidents—falls, burns, cuts, suffoca- 
tion, poisons, ete.—or did you concentrate 
on one or two subjects alone?” Scope of 
subject coverage is important. 

Under the third category, they ask, “Do 
you know the causes of home accident fatal- 
ities in your community? Do you have some 
sort of means of getting at the home injury 
problem, too?” 

It is difficult to evaluate a program, but 
there are certain measures which can be 
used to tell whether or not you are reaching 
your audience. A self-evaluation of your 
program can lead toward better planning 
next year with your efforts concentrated 
towards a more definite purpose. The ulti- 
mate evaluation is, of course, a reduction in 
death and injuries. However, it may be 
difficult for you to achieve such an evalua- 
tion at present. Other means for judging 
the effectiveness of your program is the 
quality and extent of cooperation you re- 
ceive from your local publicity channels, 
attendance at meetings, requests for infor- 


(To page 8) 








Cinry Safety 


By Mrs. Irmagene N. Holloway 


Educational Consultant 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council 


YOMMUNITY AWARENESS that home 
accidents can be prevented is an objec- 
tive of the Greater Cincinnati Safety Coun- 
cil. This past year has given new reasons 
for belief that the goal can be achieved. 
Cooperation from organizations and agen- 
cies in the community has been outstanding, 
with particularly noteworthy interest on the 
part of the merchants and home builders. 
A cooperative program with the various 
baby sitter services, the Cincinnati Pediatric 
Society and the Cincinnati Psychological As- 
sociation highlighted the year’s program. A 
meeting by these groups had as a feature of 
its program a skit, “Hazards at the House of 
Hyde,” presented by three popular radio 
and television stars. 

The safety chairman of the Cincinnati 
PTA, the Hamilton County PTA, and the 
Federation of Parents and Teachers (Cath- 
olic) worked very closely with the Council. 
Outstanding activities were: 

1) Assistance in workshop programs for 
local safety chairmen. Each Council spon- 
sored such a program. 

2) Sending monthly letters to all safety 
chairmen. With each letter was enclosed a 


R. H. Kotte, M.D., presents an award to a boy 
who saved his little brother from blasting caps. 











In the Safety Feature house, placards were used 

to indicate the various safety factors. Here locked 

drawer for medicines and a safety lock on the 
bathroom door are shown. 


short message for use at the monthly meet- 
ings and material provided by the National 
Safety Council. 

3) Initiating the “Family Safety Council.” 
These safety councils were intended as a 


means of getting each family to keep track 
of minor as well as major accidents and t 


clear out hazards at home. 

The home safety session at the Greater 
Cincinnati Second Annual Safety Conference 
included a talk on decorating your home for 
safe living (reprinted in the Home SaFety 
Review, March, 1953) and demonstrations 
of household duties the easy way and of 
home repair. 

This year the emphasis at the Seventh 
Annual High School Safety Institute was 
on home safety. A skit, “Teenage Follies,” 
was presented and one of the discussion 
group sessions was on home safety. 


As an outgrowth of the institute, the high 
school students requested that the preven- 
tion of home accidents be a continuing pro- 
gram. As a result the “Junior Safety Coun- 
cil Committee” was formed. Twenty-eight 
students representing 21 high schools par- 
ticipated in this committee. This group pre- 
sented a television program, “Home Sweet 
Hazardous Home,” as a closing phase of its 
year’s program. 

Utilizing the cooperative program of the 
National Safety Council and the National 
Association of Home Builders, the Council 
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developed with the Home Builders Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati a cooperative program. 
This included the setting up of a list of 
specific construction features and distribut- 
ing this to home builders to secure their 
cooperation in building these features into 
homes. Four home builders in different 
sections of the city agreed to cooperate. 
Agreements were worked out and signed, 
with the safe features highlighted by a 
cartoon placard. This will be a continuing 
program for 1954. 

A community safety workshop for nurses 
was conducted in cooperation with all the 
professional nursing groups of Cincinnati, 
the Public Health Federation, the Cincinnati 
Public Health Department, the Academy of 
Medicine of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati 
Pediatric Society. 


Eighty-nine persons attended the two 
days’ sessions. Thirty-four were from public 
health agencies, nine from schools of nurs- 
ing, 24 from hospitals, five from the Ohio 
State Nurses Association, seven from indus- 
try, four from the safety council, and six 
were consultants, speakers and discussion 
leaders. 

A program entitled Fashions for Safety 
was put on in cooperation with a local mer- 
chant, PTA groups, American Association 
of University Women, and many other 
groups. The program featured a 
skit by AAUW members, a demonstration 
of the safe and easy way to perform house- 
hold duties, and a fashion show with em- 
phasis on freedom from accidents. 


. 
womens 


Excellent publicity was given by all the 
papers, radio and television stations. The 
program was very well received despite in- 
clement weather which lowered attendance. 

A model safety house was constructed by 
the Ohio Mechanics Institute and furnished 
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Cut 
away from fatty part of hand when paring po- 


(Left) ‘Keep knives away from children. 


demonstrator tells audience in Fashions 
for Safety program. 


tatoes,"’ 


(Center) Participant in Fashions for Safety pro- 

gram demonstrates proper lifting technique in por- 

tion of program on doing household tasks the 
easy way. 


(Right) A model is carrying a baby downstairs 

and holding a broom at same time—showing how 

not to do it. One should have one hand free to 

hold onto the rail. This was part of Fashions for 
afety program. 


by the Camp Fire Girls of Cincinnati. It has 
been featured in many exhibits including 
the Second Annual Safety Conference, the 
Hamilton County Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion, the Cincinnati Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion, Camp Fire Girls and on_ television. 
The picture of the house appeared in na- 
tional publications and was given excellent 
publicity by local papers. 

A series of home safety programs was 
presented over television and was well re- 
ceived. Cooperation received from all radio 
and TV stations in presenting home accident 
prevention information has been excellent. 

Each home safety event, sponsored by the 
Council, was given constructive publicity in 
Cincinnati newspapers. Particularly helpful 
was a series of safety articles which ap- 
peared in the Cincinnati Times-Star. 

We in Cincinnati feel as the teenager 
does who said at the Safety Institute, “All 
that has been done here has such a broad 
purpose in mind. Safety belongs to indi- 
viduals. Organizations can only teach, en- 
courage and inspire. But in the final analy- 
sis the whole future of the safety movement 
rests with those who want to be safe them- 
selves . and spread ways of keeping 
others safe.” 





(Above) The home handy man tacks a sheet of striped 
paper as a warning sign to a beam which is low enough 
to be a striking hazard. 





(Upper right) Inspect appli and ext cords 
occasionally—about twice a year—and repair them if 
necessary. Look for loose connections and frayed or 


broken insulation. 


(Right) A locked cabinet in the kitchen, utility room, or 

basement is the best means for storing household 

cleansers, insecticides, paint materials, if you have young 
children in the home. 


fiandy Man 


(Right) An insulating link for a metc! pull chain on a 

light fixture can prevent electrical shock. Snip chain 

about an inch from the fixture, hook on link, snap on 

remainder of chain to link's other end. Be sure to place 

link about an inch from fixture, so there is no likelihood 
of grasping chain above link. 





(Left) Don't depend on screens for 
protection of a low window if you have 
young children in the house. Install 
sturdy window guards such as those 
being placed by this home handy man. 
These are expansible to fit any window 
size, can be screwed permanently to 
frame between window and screen or 
storm sash. 
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firme Repair and Upkeep 


A Suggested Program for January 





Tacees A GREAT deal that the man of the 

house can do to maintain safe conditions 
at home. Your program can be developed 
around such subjeets as furnace care, room 
heaters, electrical repair, gas appliance care, 
removal of hazards in garage, basement and 
attic, and care of floors and floor coverings. 

To give this type of program a good start 
you can contact your various men’s organi- 
zations and ask them to sponsor it. Pub- 
licity can be spaced throughout the month. 
Speakers can be obtained through industrial 
safety engineers, utility companies, instruc- 
tors in school shops. Youth organizations 
for boys can be enlisted to learn how to 
perform minor repairs and to inspect the 
home for hazards. 


Publicity 


Newspaper and radio publicity can pre- 
sent a series on “how-to-do-it.”. Company 
house organs and bulletins of men’s service 
clubs are another publicity outlet for this 
type of education. 

A general type article can be published 
showing a man repairing inside steps, in- 
specting electrical equipment, and so forth. 

Ask an industrial safety engineer, or a 
representative from a utility company who 
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is skilled at this type of work to speak at 
a meeting for men or at meetings of local 
men’s clubs. 

An exhibit of a metal can for ashes, a 
can for oily rags, bundled newspapers can 
be displayed in a local hardware store win- 
dow to point up basement fire hazards and 
how to handle them. Another exhibit could 
be built around worn or broken electrical 
cords, appliances in need of repair, room 
heaters with placards to show safe handling 
and placement. 

A how-to-do-it talk can be given at an in- 
dustrial plant rally. Off-the-job safety can 
be given further impetus with posters dis- 
played on plant bulletin boards: NSC 
posters 9436-A, Your safety off-the-job is 
important too!, and 7773-A, Avoid Fires, 
Keep Oily Rags and Waste in Covered 
Metal Containers, are suggested selections. 

A mimeographed checklist can be dis- 
tributed at plant meetings. 

Merchants could also use good large blow- 
ups of photographs on home repair for win- 
dow displays. Displays can also be set up 
in banks, chambers of commerce, public 
buildings, industrial concerns. 


Utility Companies 


In some communities utility companies 
make inspections of appliances if the house- 
holder wishes it. This type of project can 
be given impetus by a publicity campaign 
in the local papers or paid advertisements 
and publication of notices in bulletins is- 
sued to utility company subscribers. 

In communities where there is an adult 
education program a class on home repair 
can be conducted. This, too, would need a 
good publicity build-up. 

The National Safety Council has a safety 
education data sheet on home workshops 
and a series of safety instruction cards on 
the use of tools which might make good 
material for distribution. 





\ safety knob- for stoves is shown 
above. It requires simultaneous pressing 
and twisting to turn on the gas. A child 
who simply twists the stove control finds it 
spinning freely in his hand without turning 
on the fuel. 

The manufacturer states that it is being 
used by nine nationally known stove manu- 
facturers on their current models, and is 
being retailed in packages of four knobs 
which the housewife can install on her old 
range in a matter of minutes. 


gas 


Children’s Book 


Cathy B. Careful and Billy B. Ware, by 
Mildred Summit, illustrated by Eleanor 
Dart, is a children’s book of rhymes on 
safety, profusely illustrated. It brings out 
many safe practices for youngsters in a posi- 
tive and warm hearted way. Text of the 


verses was checked by NSC staff for techni- 
eal accuracy. 

It is a Jolly Book, designed and produced 
by Book Creators, Inc., and published by 
Avon deg ome, Ine., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. It will be on sale at 
book stores and other outlets for children’s 
books. Price, 25¢ a copy. 


Safe at Home 


A brand booklet, entitled Safe at 
Home, has just been published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. In its contents it 
hits the high spots in home accident preven- 
tion. It is divided into sections by rooms 
as well as age groups. Attitudes, safe prac- 
tices, and environmental danger spots are 
presented in this 16 page, two color booklet 
with clever cartoon style illustrations adding 
to the text. 


new 


1 to 9 copies 
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mation from the general public or from the 
various cooperating organizations, ete. 

If your organization is a club or an in- 
dustry—do you reach all your members? 
If your work is community wide, what per- 
centage of the population are you reaching? 

The program year runs from July 1 to 
June 30. About June 1 merit award entry 
blanks for the specific year are sent out, 
and the deadline for receiving entries is 
August 1. The judging committee meets the 
first week in September. Announcement of 
winners usually follows a week later. 
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